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from civil life" — the evidence is wanting (p. 261); Rosecrans did not 
order " an immediate general retreat " at Chickamauga, but sent Thomas 
orders of a more or less discretionary nature (p. 280) ; Bragg did not 
mass " every available gun and man " to meet Sherman's attack against 
his right on Missionary Ridge, in fact his right was at no time in danger 
and handled Sherman without reinforcements. Three brigades were sent 
from the right to assist the hard-pressed left and centre. There was a 
rout at the centre only, and the retreat was skillfully covered by the 
" fighting " right led by Hardee and Cleburne. It is not correct to say 
that "thousands of prisoners were taken; and most of the others were 
scattered in flight ". The break at the centre took with it the left of the 
line, but the right stood fast. Bragg's " missing " for Lookout Mountain 
and the assault on Missionary Ridge numbered approximately 4100, as 
given by Livermore (p. 285). Too much emphasis is placed on the effect 
of Banks's ill-advised campaign in Louisiana on Sherman's proposed 
operations against Mobile. Cold Harbor could hardly be called " the last 
pitched battle on Virginia soil ", as the battle of the Crater followed in 
July, and Early and Sheridan in the Valley of Virginia fought two size- 
able battles — at Cedar Creek and Fisher's Hill — in the fall of 1864 (p. 
355) ; Beauregard's relation to Hood was one of supervision and con- 
sultation, not of actual "command" (p. 371); there were not thirteen 
assaults at Franklin, but only one general assault, with continuous and 
bitter hand-to-hand fighting at the breastworks until long after dark 
(p. 377) ; Hood lost a total of approximately 5000, not 15,000, at Nash- 
ville (p. 378) ; Lee was appointed commander-in-chief on February 6, 
not February 9 (p. 382). General James H. Wilson's masterly cavalry 
campaign into Alabama and Georgia in the spring of 1865 is not men- 
tioned. Few campaigns have been as well planned and as well executed. 
The publications of the Southern Historical Society and the twelve- 
volume Scribner series of Campaigns of the Civil War might well have 
been mentioned in the Bibliographical Note. 

The use of the English military terms : battalions for regiments ; rails 
for railroads; and such terms as ratings, enislement, and special-constable 
indicate the English military training of the author. 

The book is thoroughly readable and one is carried through it by the 
easy flowing style. The volume maintains the high standard of appear- 
ance and book-making set by the previously issued volumes of the series. 

Thomas Robson Hay. 

Recent History of the United States. By Frederic L. Paxson, 
Professor of History in the University of Wisconsin. (Boston 
and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1921. Pp. xii, 603. 
$375-) 

This book is not a revision of the author's New Nation which ap- 
peared some six years ago as volume IV. of the well-known Riverside 
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series. That volume commenced with the close of the Civil War and 
ended with the beginning of the World War in 1914. This book begins 
with the administration of Hayes and brings the story down to the elec- 
tion of Harding. Here, as in the author's earlier work, the primary 
emphasis is placed upon the social and economic phases of our history, 
although the political events are given all the space they deserve. Those 
historians who insist that a disproportionate amount of space be devoted 
to very recent events should be highly gratified by the fact that Professor 
Paxson has given 156 pages, or one- fourth of the entire book, to an 
account of the six stirring years from 1914 to 1920. In this space he 
has succeeded in giving a remarkably sane and well-balanced narrative 
of this country's part in the great struggle and its aftermath. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of this text is the author's 
catholicity in his choice of subject-matter. He has endeavored to en- 
visage the manysidedness of American life and has presented his facts 
calmly and judiciously. For instance, in his chapter on Post-Bellum 
Ideals he discusses such topics as new types of literature, the develop- 
ment of higher education, scientific scholarship, and the like. No doubt 
the most unusual and significant chapter is that in which amateur and 
professional sport, club life, and related matters come in for their share 
of attention. Most history teachers now agree that such topics are quite 
as appropriate as politics, war, and economics. 

In devoting a considerable amount of space to the development of 
business enterprise, the author has but followed the tendency that char- 
acterizes nearly all the more recent and popular history texts. It is as 
an economic historian that Professor Paxson is most at home. And yet 
so complicated are the forces that are, and for many years have been, 
at work in bringing our economic society to its present state that even so 
excellent an historian as Professor Paxson has not entirely succeeded in 
making clear their interaction, sequence, and significance. Certainly the 
average sophomore, even after a careful perusal of this text, and aided by 
a clever instructor, will still find difficulty in understanding the complex 
life that surrounds him. But after all, it is no easy task to tread the 
mazes and chart the paths through this wilderness of complexity into the 
light of understanding. If Professor Paxson has failed, the reviewer 
ventures to suggest that his chief difficulty lies in the fact that he has 
made a fetish of impartiality. The intelligent reader will gain the im- 
pression that the author has been too fearful of offending some of the 
numerous groups that are parties in the political and economic conflicts 
forever going on about us. The prejudices of school-book commissions 
and college trustees being what they are, this is almost a perfect text for 
the period it covers, but great books are never colorless. 

B. B. Kendrick. 



